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URING the last quarter of a century 
American Art has been detaching 
more and more from foreign in- 
id taking on those larger qualities 

ssociate men have 


itself 
fluences al 
which we with who 
left an indelible impression on their age, 
and now the time seems ripe for forming 
a national collection of lasting value. 
With fund for the encour- 
agement of American Art which Mr. George 
A. Hearn has provided, and the gift of a 
dozen notable paintings by living artists 
as a nucleus, a beginning has been made 
which is certain to result in the Metropol 
itan Museum having a worthy collection 
of pictures by native artists. Of these 
twelve pictures only two, strictly speaking, 
are figure compositions; which probably, 
correctly illustrates the proportion of our 
painters who are devoting their attention 


the generous 


to painting life, as against those engaged 
in the representation of nature. 
large a number have taken up the painting 
of landscapes, it is necessary to place our 
selves within their point of view in order 
that we may properly appreciate the works 


Since so 


they set before us. 

Landscape art as we know it to-day is 
wholly a modern product. While a his 
torical school of landscape does exist, 
represented by Claude and his followers, 
it is a school in which artifice plays a more 
Important part than nature. Not until 
Michel came groping upon the scene, and 
Constable and Corot broke away from the 
fetters of the historical workers, did mod- 


em landscape art come into existence. 
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Even then the development was slow. We 
of to-day find even the taste of our fathers 
incomprehensible, when they preferred the 
scenic representations of the Hudson River 
men to the Fontainebleau forests of Rous 
seau or the Ville d’Avray transcripts of 
Corot. At that time picture lovers demand- 
ed what was called a subject, something 
pictorially real. They needed a direct 
appeal, and failed to comprehend any aes- 
thetic or emotional interest; for them a 
picture had to be exact in its delineation, 
a literal description in color, and they failed 
to discern the banality of it all. To-day 
we feel differently, and with the passing 
of time, these early pictures have come to 
seem only formal, meaningless and tedious. 
This generation shows a keener penetra- 
ting intelligence and is not satisfied with 
the definitely descriptive canvas, hence 
our artists suppress the anecdote and call 
up the soul of the landscape. From the 
actual, they step to the higher truth of sug- 
gestion, and strive to show us the enchant 
ment which nature offers for our reverent 
contemplation. In place of an exact por 
trait, they give us a synthetic rendering 
of nature, that is an impression of a scene 
with the emotion awakened by it in their 
minds. Only in modern times have we 
had color “symphonies,” and “harmonies,” 
and “arrangements,” showing that our 
painters have been searching for more sub 
tle qualities and tones in nature, with all 
the pantheistic suggestions which these 
bring to the modern mind. And such sug 
gestions are only possible by the elimina 
tion of the disturbing detail. The 
will travel farther over field or sea or sky, 
if not too frequently halted by definite ob- 


eye 
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jects, and the mind will unconsciously find 
wings into a world of meditation and dreams. 
To be sure, only men of great talent and 
training are capable of such condensation, 
whether it be in painting, music or literature, 
through all of which runs a strong tie. 
All are built on sensibility which this mod- 
ern life has done much to develop in us; 
times have artists 
to these synthetic 


hence, only in moder 
found 
presentations of nature. 

It needs but a glance to discover that the 
landscapes presented by Mr. Hearn are 
not literal renderings, but interpretations of 
nature in a distinctly personal manner— 
products of the artist’s self-torment to awak- 
en emotional expression—hence they may 
be said to illustrate our modern develop- 
ment as well as that of our painters. It 
matters little to us where they found their 
subjects; it is enough to know that their 
souls are filled with the spirit of the woods 
and fields and hills, and that they find de- 
light in the eternal threnody which the wider 
vista awakens. Unhampered by academic 
formulas of composition, or 
traditional official methods, as were the 
older painters, our modern artists pre- 
sent that aspect of nature which appeals 
to themselves special They 
strive with deep seriousness to satisfy their 
love of truth. While there is_ kinship 
among them in their way of seeing and ex- 
pressing the emotions awakened, they are 
is impossible to 


qu ( k response 


convention, 


with force. 


in no way similar. It 
group them; they differ according to the 
development of their peculiar faculties 
and gifts, and each one must be studied 
for himself and liked or disliked for his 
individual qualities and_ idiosyncrasies; 
Ranger and Tryon and Williams are as 
unlike each other as are Thayer and Homer 
and Weir, but they have one trait in com- 
mon, in that, in one and all there is to be 
found a spontaneity, a genuine delight in 
painting, which often makes a work seem 
like an improvisation, but which is arrived 
at only after scrupulous observation and 
persistent application. 

Before taking up consideration of the 
individual qualities of the landscapists of 
this group, let us note the special merits of 
the marine and figure painters here so 
Standing before 
examples of 

Rock” and 
Harbor’, 


represented. 
the two widely varying 
Winslow Homer, “Cannon 
“The Entrance to Santiago 


worthily 
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some observers will ask, in what school did 
this artist gain his training. Like many 
another painter his development came 
mainly from his own observation of the 
world. One can easily imagine that his 
knowledge of the tumultuous sea breaking 
against the grim Maine Coast was gained 
by braving the weather, by a persistent 
study of the Ocean in its fury as well as 
under calm skies. The locale of these sea- 
scapes matters little. They carry con. 
viction that the artist has seen and fel 
the resistless power of the waters. “Can. 
non Rock” is no exception. Beyond the 
black rocks, over which the spray trickles 
in white foam, stretches the pitiless sea 
From the grim mass at the right juts the 
cannon rock which gives title to the work, and 
adds a note of terror to the uninhabitable. 
ness of the scene. Beyond the whitened 
mass of surging water comes a big wave, 
its volute crowred with seething foam, 
held for a moment in suspense, impress 
ively serving to break the whole middle 
distance by its long low line. Still beyond, 
the sea and sky melt imperceptibly together. 
The pic ture is one of the movements of the 
great Ocean Symphony which Homer has 
given us in a dozen canvases, ever striving 
to set forth its might, majesty and infinity 
as he knows it. The mobility, color and 
force of the vast miles of water stir the 
imagination and carry the mind back to 
other impressions of the beauty and power 
of the sea and awaken the emotions. 
There is an endless field for speculation 
in the subtle agreement betwen color and 
mood, between subject and emotion, be- 
tween the subjective consciousness and the 
objective expression, which need not be 
touched upon here. 

Turning now to Homer’s other canvas 
we have a marked contrast vividly illus- 
trating the painter’s versatility. Here, in 
spite of the grim reminders of war, all is 
peaceful and a Southern calm prevails. 
Above the frowning barbacan now gnawed 
by the tooth of time, a retiring moon seems 
to regard with curious interest several 
flashing search-lights in their effort to 
rival herself in dispelling the darkness. 
They play across the calm sea, touching 
the rocky shore and the masonry of the 
ancient fort with gleaming silver, while one 
casts its fan-like rays upward against the 
distant sky. Everything shows this pic- 
ture to be the product of an accomplished 
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hand and trained observation, and it must 
ever remain an interesting interlude in 
this artist’s series of studies of storm-tossed 
seas. 

In Abbott Thayer’s “Young Woman,” 
which the artist chose to represent him at 
the last Paris Exposition, we have one of 
the noblest examples of figure painting 
which our native art has yet produced. 
Mr. Thayer himself is different from the 
whole contemporary school of figure paint- 
ers, yet at the same time distinctly Amer- 
ican, and possesses a rare and original 
personality. In one of his marked indi- 
idualitvy, certain characteristics stand out 
prominently ; but these mannerisms or 
peculiarities are an integral part of his 
make-up and one must accept him unre- 
servedly or not at all. It is hardly pos- 
sible to be indifferent to his art or to half 
like it. One must accept his idiosyncrasies 
with his other qualities. His women are 
never the frivolous, light-hearted, selfish 
beings we see every day and which we can- 
not help liking, even though we are robbed 
of all illusions concerning them; on the 
contrary they are women without thought 
of the furbelows of fashion, women to 
whom we look up with awe, descendants 
of a distinct race of Titans. One accus- 
tomed to the insipidities of Chartran or 
Madrazo and their followers, might at 
first see only awkwardness in this “Young 
Woman,” but there is such truth and power 
in the presentation, that in the end it wins 
admiration. The attention is drawn to 
the eyes with their penetrating, questioning, 
significant expression—an expresssion of 
thoughtful calm, indicating a character 
of strength and dignity. The whole figure 
hints the artist’s serious study of the antique, 
through which he prepared himself for his 
illustrious achievements. Throughout is 
felt the freshness and enthusiasm of an ar- 
tistic mind, to whom beauty has been re- 
vealed. There is no preoccupation with 
detail, none of the vanities of the virtuoso, 
but a frank recognition of the necessity of 
sacrificing non-essentials for a great and 
harmonious whole. The arrangement, the 
distribution of weight, and the balance of 
lines give something of a classical stamp 
to the composition. While recognizing 
those principles which guided the masters, 
he attains individual style by revivifying 
tradition. And that style is correct, vig- 
orous and assured, yet withal possesses 
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dignity and repose, and shows a faculty 
for psychological insight. He has long 
been accorded a place in the front rank of 
American artists, although his work appears 
only at long intervals in our exhibitions. 
In “The Green Bodice” by J. Alden 
Weir, we have the only other distinct figure 
composition in this group of paintings, 
and at once let it be said that Mr. Weir 
has never succeeded better in enlisting the 
interest, than he has in this picture. The 
figure of a young woman, wearing a green 
silk waist and black hat and boa, standing 
in the quiet half light, lost in contemplation, 
her face and form reflected in a mirror, 
arrests attention at first sight. The har- 
monious color scheme of green and black, 
the firm modeling, the expressive face, the 
quiet elegance of the figure, its capricious 
arrangement and decorative feeling, give 
an air of distinction to the picture, which 
has not been reached by this artist in any 
other work put forth. In temperament, Mr. 
Weir is very impressionable, very change- 
able. In turn he essays landscapes, figures 
or whatever suits his fancy; now it is a 
landscape under winter’s snow, now a woman 
lost in a book or resting among cushions; 
then a bowl of roses, or a summer scene; 
ever changing his mood and his method, 
never satisfied, but always eager to catch 
the fugitive aspect of things, and to express 
the emotion the evanescent awakens in 
him. Whatever he undertakes he always 
sets forth with strong personal appeal. 
No finer example than this can be found 
to illustrate the piquancy of his style. 
The actual life of the field and farm 
interests Horatio Walker and affords him 
infinite resources for the study of life, 
light, color, movement and expression. He 
translates for us the emotions aroused in 
him by the contemplation of scenes of labor 
connected with tilling the soil, clearing the 
land of timber, or working or caring for 
dumb brutes. He shows us the beauty to 
be found in commonplace scenes and sor- 
did surroundings. His toilers in the field 
and in the woodland represent the poetry 
of labor and a common brotherhood. As 
he presents him, the husbandman of to-day 
is more intelligent and better conditioned 
than Millet portrayed him and not dead to 
the beauty of the world around him. “The 
Sheep Fold” represents him in one of his 
less strenuous scenes of farm life. The 
humble duty of the farmer as he tenderly 
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gathers the sheep at twilight into the old 
wooden shelter, the distant landscape, , the 
warm light that floods the evening sky, 
falling across the field and touching the 
DacKS Ol the eep, combine to make a pic- 
ture of interest and tisfaction. ‘There 
is accuracy of observation and carefulness 
of drawing. In more recent times he 
would pre bably have sacrificed much of 
the detail of this work, to certain effects 


id tone. There is nothing 
ut a vision patent to any 
ut n 1ethod without eccen- 


of atmosp! 
bafiling 


dD 


ere al 
here, | 


one and a technic: 


tricity. The great « m in this, 1 all 
pictures of its cl lies not in its literalness, 
but in the appeal to our sympathies, out 
taste, and our emotk This is the bu 
den of the message of art in all directions 
and which we can never get away from. 
Pictures are artistic only to the degree 
that they appeal to our finer sensibilities 


and awaken our emotions. Recognizing 
this as the standard, one will soon discover 
how drearily nost of the anec- 
dotal art is which crowds our walls. nly 
here and there is an artist to be found who 
adds anything to the world worth 


consideration. Horatio Walker 


inartistic 


serious 


has done 


this. 

In Henry W. Ranger, American land- 
scape art has a vigorous and thoughtful 
exponent. Like some others among our 
best painters, he gained nothing from 


Woods,” 


evidel 


but his “Spri 

his works, gives 
that the development of his particular 
talent was possible without such tutelage 
Ranger, like Inness, did not go far outside 
the domain of his own observation to secure 
his In artists the critical 
faculty highly developed as their 
talent for pictorial expression which helps 
their art a perfectly balanced and 
rounded result. Examination the art 
of the great masters of the past and their 
interpretation is fruitful study 
for any modern painter. The wide cult- 
ure resulting from such serious study 
is certain to enlarge one’s artistic inspira- 


the art schools; 


like others of ice 


SUCCCSS. some 


is as 


to make 
of 


methods 


tion. Like most painters Ranger has had 
his theories, and an examination of his 
work, extending back a score of years, 
would reveal several distinct influences at 
play. However, since he has come into 


his own, and has given rein to his natural 
inclination, he has produced a series of 
pictures, resonant interpretations of field 
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and forest, that reveal an interesting 
personality. In his “Spring Woods” he 
shows us a woodland clearing carpeted 
with early fallen leaves. A _ russet tone 
from the yellow foliage fills the entire pic. 


ture, gray rocky wall which 
ambles across the middle ground, and here 
and there by protruding , and by the 
green and gray of leat tree-trunk, 
His painting is sound, for it is 


broken by the 


rOCKS 
and 


bi ised on 


knowledge In fact, he has studied the 
technique of painting more scien than 
most artists and knows what he wants to 
do. It is apparent, too, that he has gained 
much pleasure 1n this production, 

In Louis Paul Dessar’s “Evening” 
we find an illustration of the divergence 


in pictures based on similar lines, where 
personality is allowed full play. This 
landscape, showing a pool on the edge of 
a clearing, in no way resembles Mr. Ran- 
ger’s picture. It shows Mr. Dessar’s 
recent manner in which he has striven to 
produce pictures of a robust, full bodied 
texture, using, in his etfort to that end, 
extremely His technique 
shows that he has profited by the progress 
which has been n in modern times, 
his art per Ber the deeper consciousness 
and keener observation which are distin 
guishing characteristics of our time. Theré 
and distribution of 


rich color-pastes. 


ade 


of color 


is richness 
mass which give exquisite harmony to the 
work. In short, the picture seems likea 


lyric of an eternal summer. 

In George H. Bogert’s “Church 
Isle of W rent w from hill over- 
looking the peaceful summer landscape, 
with harvested grain and the sea 
and chalk cliffs beyond, will be found a 
work showing the traits that mark 


at Chale, 


seen some 


hel a ol 


same i 
the productions of his fellow painte’s; 
that is, a noble generalization takes the 
place of precise rendering, resulting in 
greater harmony and a widening of psy- 
chologic al perception. In this, as well 
as in the “October Moonlight” by the 


same hand, which won recognition, receiving 
of the Academy prizes a few years 
the artist shows timidity of tenta- 
tive work, nor has he entered that uncun- 
strained, passionate method which marks 
his latest pictures. Here maturity of 
talent and knowledge, and a style marked 
by personal quality, as well as a compelling 
sincerity which is certain to wear and hold 
the interest. 


one 


ago, no 
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! 1 ( With the s« ( {f beaut vhich 
tie | ! ‘ l the reverent 
{ ( Mr. Dainge 
el ri} eS | ct t truth 
DW. Moon! : lidl 
( ‘ Lhe 1M e ota 
| itless the result of 
cl ic ( I ( stant eth 
eal I I the early part of . 
et NI | ( ( nself t Line 
I 1 the | its of evening, the 
( rit ‘ ol et, the tend 
t of the mi picture ! 
| period remaining il the collection ol 
Mr. Hearn, one of his masterlv achieve 
ment n its rendition of the subtle har 
( f the twilight hour Out of all 
these t ( e the ease and assurance 
he e present « s, in which the 
moon, sailing through a sea of filmy clouds, 


rhts the low ridge of habitations beneath 


Mii I rvot ( ent ik 1 poet painter, 


dis at his best in suggesting the sentiment 

nd charm of some tender mood of nature 

iat Ih « er delight those vho enjoy a nice 

ljustment of value tmosphere 
ft poetry 

In F. Ballard Williams, the last of the 

) e | ‘ rie f the recent acqd lisl 

to the ks of the poetic landscapists, 

nd from his beautiful **Passaic River’’ it 

vill be granted that he is an artist to be 


taken into our hearts and cherished He 

magician of exquisite coloration an 
Phis picture of the 
embodies his taste and 


ire grace ol vision 


power of transfusing ordinary things into 
i world of his own, where all nature sings 
in one eternal harmon, Under his brush 
and eve the Passaic with its sordid buildings 


translated into an optimisti dream of 
beauty. A primrose light envelopes and 


hathes the whole scene, rocks, hills, river 
and buildings, with its transparent, vet 
subtly colored fluid The whole canvas 
is tilled with an exquisite jovousness of 
light and music, transporting one to some 
leal world of meditation 

There is no human sentiment that does 


ind dreams 
not tind a correspondence nature, and 
ill that we can ask of our painters is that 
they look below the surface of things and 


translate for us the undercurrents forever 


singing in the souls of men In fact. a 
picture must have its ideal signification to 
permanently hold attention from. this 


survey of the group of pictures which Mr, 
Hearn has given to the Museum, it will be 


| 


seen that it is the poet side of art that 
has made the strongest appeal to him. In 
making his selections, he has revealed 
himself to those who see something more 
in pictures than the stories thev tell 


W. STANTON Howarp 


[DEALS OF A PICTURI 
GALLERY 


7, } " } * 
HAT does the “‘man in the street 
expect when he leaves the street to 


enter a picture gallery It mav be any 
thing; temporarv shelter and warmth, 
trifling amusement, the satisfaction of 
an idle curiosity, an opportunity for the 
exercise of the historical imagination or 
the food of a deep and intense imagina 
tive life. Which of all these desires should a 
institution like the Metropoli 
tan Museum endeavor to gratify in its pub 


great publi 
lic, and how should it set about doing it? 
The private collector can set before him 
self a certain aim and within the limits of 
his purse he can realize it—the guardians 
of a public institution have no such com 
None the less they may 
do well to formulate ideals even with the 
full knowledge that they will always re 
main ideals, only imperfectly translated 
into fact. Particularly is this the case 
with regard to the collection of paintings 


plete freedom. 


now in our Museum These have been 
brought together by no fixed and deter 
mined law, they express the aim of no one 
intelligence nor even of what a museum 
may sometimes boast—a communal intelli 
Rather thev are the 
result of generous and public spirited im 


gence or tradition 


pulses springing up in the minds of very 
diversely gifted benefactors. As a result 
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the un 
to acquire definite notions about the histori 


cal sequence of artistic expression, nor can 
he hope to 
fnest artistic impressions by a careful atte! 

fixed with all patience and humility, 
ly upon the works of the great creative 
nds And vet these are surely the two 
reat educational ends which justify a city 
spending the money of its citizens upon 
public picture gallery And as both are 
desirable ends, either may become the 
asis for Museum arrangement. 

Of late vears Signor Corrado Ricci has 
shown what can be done upon the former 
basis. He has rearranged the Brera, so that all 
the works of a particular school and epoch 
f Italian painters find themselves together 

i single calle rv. We can trace as we walk 
from room to room, the growth of the Lom 

ird school, from its beginnings as an off 
Paduan art through the sincere 
t provincial efforts of men like Buttinone 
ind Zenale to a greater dee orative effective 
ess in Bramante and Bramantino, till 

h the dvent of Leonardo da Vinci 
new and unattainable ideals lead the Lom 

rtists to forsake their native spect h 

The arrangement is, in fact, rigidly his 
il, 1O\ to the 
sometimes trial to the artist Truth 
shines there with a clear and naked light, 
Beauty sometimes shyly retreats from 


connoisseur, but 


( ol re The experiment carried out 
Signor Ricci’s enthusiasm and know 
edge s assuredly worth making and 
the impress of a clear and masterly mind 


s at least exhilarating to the student 

If we turn now to an older museum like 
the Louvre or the Uffizi before Signor 
Ricci began to 

d no such clear statement of purpose. 
ch a single room, the Salor 
Carré in the Louvre and the Tribuna at 
Florence, arranged not historically, but at 


repeat his idea there, we 


least in intention, artistically, in each we 
find collected together what were supposed 
to be the masterpieces of various schools 
and various ages. Some of them are now 
the changes and revolutions of taste looked 
ipon with cold indifference, but the major 
ty of pictures in either room are indisput 
ably among the greatest expressions of 
human imagination which Europe has 
produced In the remainder of the gal 
leries a rough historical arrangement is 


adopted, the Louvre the Primitives 


nstructed visitor can scarcely hope 


nerease his sus¢ eptibility to the 


are In one group, the artist of the Cinque 
cento range along the gallery and we pass 
gradually to those of the seventeenth cen 
tury without a rigid line of demarcation, 
and with occasional disregard of national 
distinctions. 

[In the National Gallery, the historical 
method is used as regards the rooms, there 
is a Tuscan, an Umbrian, a Venetian, a 
Dutch gallery; but the rule is not rigidly 
adhered to and within each gallery the ar 
rangement is rather aesthetic or merely 
practical than strictly scientific. 

What then, should be our aim here 
Anvthing like a strict historical method 
s impossible since there is only one aspect 
of the art which is adequately represented 
and that is the sentimental and anecdotic 
side of nineteenth century painting. For 
the rest we can only present isolated points 
in the great sequence of European creative 
thought. We have as vet no Byzantine 
paintings, no Giotto, no Giottesque, no 
Mantegna, no Botticelli, no Leonardo, n« 
Raphael, no Michelangelo. The student 
of the history of art must either travel in 
europe or apply himself to reproductions 
It must of course, be the aim of our Mu 
suem direction to get as many as possible 
of these works, not indeed with the expect 
ition of representing all these great 
names, since that is barely within the 
limits of possibility, but with the intention 


of acquiring as many of the connecting 


links of the kind as may come into the 
market 

But in the meanwhile, whether we 
will or no, we are thrown back for our 
leading notion upon the wsthetic rather 
than the historical idea. We must, in 
fact, so arrange the galleries that it shall 
be apparent to each and all that some 
things are more worthy than others of 
attention It 
only by some such emphasis upon 


prolonged and _— serious 
vhat has high and serious merit, that we 
can hope in time to arquse an understand 
ing of that most difficult but most fasci 
nating language of human emotion, the 
language of art. It is a language which 
is universal, valid for all times and in all 
countries, but it is a language which must 
be learned though it is more natural to 
some than to others. 

With this end in view, we need not fear 
to enlist other interests. The prevalent 
| intellectual fashion 


desire to follow an 
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NOTES ON SOME FRANKLIN 


BI STS 


' ~ > 1-] 
lik. numerous portraits of Franklin, 
ncluding so manv copies, re-hashes 


d downright fabrications, are now pretty 
vell traced to a comparatively small num 
ber of life portraits.” These “types” 
form the basis of arrangement of the list of 


Franklin portraits by the undersigned, pub 
lished in the Januarv Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library In this list there 


rs also the record of original por 


ppeal 

trait hitherto unknown here This was 

bust in terra-cotta by J. J. Cather, exhibi 

ted at the Salon of 1777 J. Guiftrey, 
his ‘‘Les Cafheri,”’ gives an interesting 


iwccount of this bust and of the acrim 
oOn»lous jealous\ that sprang We between 
Caffieri and Houdon after the — latter 
exhibited his bust of Franklin in 1779 
One of the engraved portraits of Franklin 
n the New York Public Library is inscribed 

ink, on the back: ‘‘A Mons. Renouard 
de la Part de son serv’'r W. J Franklin” 
This to A. A. Renouard, of Paris), and 
on the front “Fait d’apres le buste pal 
Caffieri.’ Now, this engraving is one of 
1 number of similar prints, all in profile, 
ll apparently from the same original, 
ind one of them, engraved by Pollard, 
described as “from the original medallion.”’ 
Furthermore, the Franklin collection at 
the Metropolitan Museum includes a num 
er of medallions which show certain fea 


} 
i 


tures common to these profile prints: a 


jabot widening at the top into the appear 


ince of a sort of small bow, four buttons 
on the coat, and wavy, full hair not quite 
reaching to the shoulders. There is alse 
at the Museum similar medal signed ] 
M. Renard, with three | it 
slighth thinner hair 1 voling onto the 


Ihrit . —. 
muultons, : qd with 


shoulders 
\fter the present writer had published 
these facts, he found that Mr. Charles 
Henry Hart, of Philadelphia, had located 
in the Institut de France a terra-cotta bust 
“fait par J.J. Catheri en 1777,” 
presented by Franklin to the Academy of 
785 Photographs of — this 
bust show that it agrees with the famous 
Cerrachi bust of Franklin in the matter of 


the looselv knotted neck cloth, while the 


which was 


Science il 


character of the face seems not quite the 
same. Mr. Hart however, states that he 
has found that Franklin and = Ceracchi 
never came together, and that the busts 
ittributed to Ceracchi are in reality after 
Catheri, the marble ones—such as the one 
in the Pennsylvania Academy 
John Dixon. He also believes that the 
profile engravings before referred to are 
after Cafheri, That would imply that the 
medallions from which they are apparenth 


being bi 


copied were also based on the Cafheri bust, 
despite the difference i costume, a theory 


which would seem to tind support in the 


pen-and-ink note on the portrait presented 
by W. T. Franklin to A. A. Renouard. 
Chis new development is certainly an inter 
esting one. 

Several good copies of the Ceracchi bust, 

which not a few consider a stronger and 
more characteristic likeness of Franklin 
than Houdon’s—are known. One of them, 
at present temporarily in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, was owned bv the late Charles 
Abert, of Maryland, who stated that this 
bust of Italian marble was purchased from 
Ceracchi by Alexander James Dallas, 
father of Mrs. Sophia Bache, Mr. Abert’s 
mother-in-law. On the other hand, how 
ever, Gen. Jonathan Williams, great-neph 
ew of Franklin and with him in France, 
presented a Ceracchi Franklin to the 
American Philosophical Society as_ the 
work of Houdon, and a plaster copy of the 
bust was received by the same Society as 
by Flaxman after the original by Houdon. 
Yet Houdon’s work is quite different from 
Ceracchi’s in character and costume, show- 
ing a waistcoat buttoned up high and a 
plain band around the neck. Neverthe 
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less, several other copies of the Ceracchi 
bust also masquerade as Houdon’s, possi 
bly hecaust the latter was better known, 
ind his me apt to be associated with any 
ust of Franklin. All of which illustrates 
e Oct mal failure of memory or family 
traditiol Po sum up while awaiting 
Mr. Hart’s fuller statement, this much is 
ertain, that a hitherto unknown life por 
t of | nklin has been found, the work 
fan artist not before associated in our 
nds with our noted countryman. 
\ certain interest attaches to another 
parently unknown bust of Franklin, 
though it is not a life portrait. Prof. 
john F. Weir, of Yale University, informs 
me that that institution possesses a wooden 
ist of Franklin, probably carved for a 
ship’s heure head, by Hezekiah \ugur 
sg1-1858), “remarkable in its way, with 
en high waistcoat and frilled shirt.” 


FRANK WEITENKAMPP. 


\ RECENT GIFT OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIOUITIES, ANCIENT PRO 
POTYPES OF MODERN TOOLS 


“THERE have just been placed on ex 
| hibition in the Egyptian Hall some 
specimens of ancient tools which show the 
mservatism that rules in the stone cutter’s 

These three mallets or 


ght mauls used upon the metal tool em 


consist of 


ploved to shape building stones, or to cut 
e complicated hieroglyphic characters 
ipon stone These mallets were left by 


workmen of the new king 
hundred 


tne Rameside 
lom at least 
before Christ, and were discovered 
i year or two ago by Mr. Edward Naville 
of his investigations at Deir 
Thebes They are 


Wor xd 


eleven to twelve 


years 


n the course 
el Bahari, 
made of a very 
with a red heart, 
ind cut from a single block, in this respect 


opposite 
hard 
resembling mahogany, 


possibly pear 


being different from those now in use. The 
Egyptian specimens have the handle cut from 
the core of the tree, the head is left of the 
riginal size of the trunk, and only slightly 
shaped by being tapered toward the hand 
Phe stone-cutter’s maul to-day has a hick 
rv handle fitted intoa hole bored across the 
grain of the head, so that the grain of the 
two component parts is at right 
The effect of the blows upon the chisel is 
seen in the chipping away of scales of wood, 
advantage 


angles. 


ut there was an = apparent 
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found in the fact that it was not necessary 
to favor any particular side of the instru 
ment. 

In the same case is shown an 
tural implement which illustrates the pro 


agricul 


vress made in the intervening three thou 
sand vears. It is a hoe made of two pie es 
of wood. The handle through a 
hole in the shaft of the blade, and is bound 
in place by a cord which may be represented, 
letter A. Frag 
ments of the original cord are preserved, 
but they have been replaced by a mod 
ern tow-cord which serves to show the 


Passes 


as the cross-bar in the 


original method. This hoe is one of the 
tools shown on the shoulders of the Osiris 
like Usbebti figures 
with the mummy and which in the “Fields 
of the Blessed,’ were expected to do the 


which were buried 


labor which was assigned to the master, 
in cultivating the fields, in carrying water 
ind in transporting the encroaching sands. 
This implement from the XXth 
Dynasty (say 1200-1100 B. C.), and was 
found in the rubbish heaps in the newly 
uncovered temple of Nebhapet-Ra-Mentu 
hotep 

Along with these objects are several figures 
wood, some of them with jointed arms. 
Che joint was made by means of a round 
allowed of a circular 
The ball and socket 


shows another 


dates 


1? 


wooden pin which 
motion of the arm 
joint of the modern doll 
improvement which has come in the course 
of time. 

\n interesting illustration of the method 
of drawing emploved by the Egyptian 
irtist of the XVIIIth dynasty is seen in the 
picture of a hawk outlined in black ink on 
a flat piece of limestone. The surface of 
the stone was first ruled into a 
squares like a checker-board, and 
the picture was drawn with 
thus the picture might be re 
The stone cut 


series of 
then 
reference to 
the lines; 
duced or enlarged at will. 
ter’s work came afterward. 

Beads, votive offerings, lamps, earthen 
ware and a large variety of other objects 
Deir-el-Bahari, 
contained in the same case, 
a gift from the Egyptian 
institution which 


from Oxyrhynchus and 
Ehnasvya are 
and constitute 
Exploration Fund, an 
depends upon the gifts of subscribers and 
which distributes its finds among promi 
nent museums in a ratio to the contribu 
tions received from corresponding localities. 


C. R. GILLeEtTr. 
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THE MARES OF DIOMEDES, BY 
GUTZON-BORGLUM 


” “HIS bronze vroup, presented to the 
Museum by Mr. James Stithman is 
now in its place the Court of Sculpture, 


and significant 


collection of 


forms a most beautiful 
\luseum’s 


The motive of the group is taken from 


the eighth task of Hercules, which was 


to fetch to his master Eurystheus, the 
man-eating mares of Diomedes, King of 
the Bistones Thrace Hercules made 
inexpected attack upon those who 
ded the stables where the mares were 


kept, sprang upon one of the animals and 
led them in a wild stampede to the coast 
()vertaken the wav bv the Bistones, 
Hercules 
ol his 
romptly devoured 


}7i 
killing Diomedes, 


who became tame upon par 


gave the mares into the keeping 
friend, Abderus, 

Finally succeeding in 
Hercules threw his body 


whom _ they 


lo the male 
iking of the flesh of their master 
The sculptor has seized upon the mo 


me of stampede,—the horses dash forth 


speed close upon the heels of 
back clings Her 


They 


ountered a slight rise, one is in the act of 


i¢ idiot iF 
their leader, upon whose 
have en 
others stumble 


dashing breathlessly up, 


s thev encounter the obstacles to their 
mad fl 


other slides down on its haunches, 


ht. one crowns the summit, an 


ig 
while 
the horse that bears Hercules has already 
gained the level This device in the con 
idmirably to hold the com 
There is none of the 


inpleasant stringing out of attenuated fig 


ception serves 


position together 


ires which so often takes place when the 
object of the sé ulptor Is lo vive the sense 
ol motion The seizes. the 
whole and receives the impress 


Furthermore, 


eve readily 
group as 

ol t beautiful 
the sense of the 
tered accentuates the powerful onrush of 
the horses It 
something of the increased impetus that 


silhouette 
slight elevation encoun 


would seem almost as if 
seeks to overcome the barrier is communi 
cated to the While the spirit 
of panic is caught most wonderfully by the 
fairly 


Spe tator 


sculptor,—the high-strung — steeds 


qu vering in their frantic desire to escape 
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from some unknown 
not the slightest 
of the utterance has not 


terrol vel there is 


contusion The power 
been made an 
There is in the 
group the exquisite feeling for mass which 
is like the unison of the perfec tly controlled 
orchestra, through whose most impassioned 


excuse Io! in oherence 


performance is felt the restraining touch 
of the baton Although the subject of the 
group is that of wild flight under the disin 
tegrating influence of terror, the striking 
note of the whole composition is repose. 
To produce an impression of repose by a 


reliance solely upon one’s subject, is a 
matter of comparative ease; to produce it 
by a reliance solely on the artistic treatment, 
indeed in this case actually in spite of the 
subject, is to attain ata bound to an except 


ional mastery over sculptural expression. 


It is certainly easier to record results 
than to point out their source, vet it is per 
fectly clear that in this group the sculptor 
has triumphantly several of the 
most dificult sculptural problems. Note, 
for instance, how he treats the subtle pre b 
lem of suppression. Note the backs of the 


horses, every muscle is not insisted upon, 


solved 


vet there is no sense of bareness, ever 
spot has its due interest Che result of this 
judicious suppression is that the spectator’s 
painfully bump along the 


surface as In the case of so many modern 


eve does not 


statues, but is encouraged to follow the 
significant and beautiful 
line Again, see how the chief elaboration 


great sweeps ol 
of detail is upon the long strained heads of 
the animals, with their wide nostrils, their 
hungry, mouths, express 
to us so much of the spirit of the myth. 
Note with what skill our interest is really 
point 


which 


sauvage 


caught up and centered upon the 


which the sculptor has selected, vet nothing 
iseasier than by too great a neglect of other 
spots to fasten our attention on precisely 
that which the sculptor would have us pass 
by. The manes are treated, not minutely, 
but sculpturally, the twenty-eight legs are 
not modelled under the influence of instan 
taneous photography, but the instantan 
eous impress of the brain, which records, 
not a confused jumble of minute contra 


but the co-ordinated 


dictory contortions, 
sensation of rapid motion 


ANNIE NATHAN MEYER, 


= 
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NOTES 


MIEETING OF THE CorR 

Phe thirty-sixth annual 

Monday, February 

lock, P. M., Mr. Joseph H 

] 

Assistant- Director, 

Mr. Roger 
I 


he Director, 
tor of Paintings, 
ve annual report of the 
d by the Secretarv, Mr. Robert 


rus 


NUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
ES At a meeting of the Board 
February 19, the fol 
istees, officers and committees 


to serve for the vear 1906-1907. 


FOR THI TERM ENDING 


FEBRUARY. 


First Vice-P 
Second Vice-P 
See ir 
l'rea r 


CHARLE STEWART SMITH 
Daniet Cuester Frencu 


W aM CHURCH O)sRoRN 


OFFICERS 


J. Prerronr Morcan 
Darius O. Mitts 

Joun Stewart Kennet 
Rosert W. pe Fores 


Joun Crossy Brown 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 


J. Prereont Morcan 
Darius O. Mitts 
Joun Srewart KENNEDY Ex Offic 
Joun Croszsy Brown 
Ropertr W. pe Forest 
Cuares Stewarr SMirx 
Wirttiam Lorine AnpReEW 
Joun L. CApwWALapes 
Erinu Roo 
Daniet Cuester Frencn 
Joseru H Cnoatt 
Wituram M. Larran 


Henry WALTERS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


E pwarp D. Apams 
Darius O. Mitts 
Harris C 
Pur Treasurer (ex offic 


FAHNESTOCK 


AUDITING COMMITTEL! 
Grorce A. Hearn 


Wictiam Cuurcn Osnorn 


Wurretaw Rep 


Che following persons were elected mem 


bers of the corporation: 
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HONORARY FELLOWS FOR LIFI Miss S. 1 Wallace, formerly of the 
Sir Caspar Purpon Crarkt Columbia University Library, has beer 
—— “ “s appointed an assistant in the Library. I 
\ Pa Frau Kubasek (formerly Mrs. Dengler. f 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY Direc tress for st veral years of the Deco p 
as “ae wr, rative \rt has been asked to take charge of b 
the classification and arrangement of our h 
FELLOWS FOR LiF! collection of laces. She has been highly ree | t 
J - Bs commended as a graduate of the Vienna P 
School, which is one of the best in Eur pe, ' li 
Tue Tourrry-sixtu ANNUAL REPOR? ind has arranged and classified a fine col P 
‘F THE TRUSTEES This report, men lection of laces in the Hamburg Museum: p 
tioned above as having been presented to she performed the same service for the col p. 
the Corporation at its annual meeting lection of 470 specimens sent to the Chicago t 
ll be printed before the next number of | Exposition, and also for the Loan Exhibition 
the Bulletin goes to press, and will be sent held two vears later in the Ortvies Gallery th 
to all members of the Museum. In it in New York pl 
vill be found a survey of the activities of th 
the Museum during the past year, a notice OurR LACE COLLECTION Besides the re cl 
of the recent changes in the Museum staff, markable specimens of lace presented by - 
nd statements concerning the future pol Mrs. Astor (only part of which are now on pl 
icv of the Trustees in the development exhibition) we have on hand a number of co 
and arrangement of the collections, and gifts of value which, for lack of space, have IC 
toward Americal art The report will never been exhibited, and we now ask the re 
contain, also, statistical tables of various c0-operation of the ladies of New York who 
matters of interest, and a list of all the may have specimens which they would be wi 
members of the Museum. both corporate Willing to give or loan in order to make the gr 
nd annual ) collection more complet Some of the for 
classes are already amply represented, while va 
ReceENT ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY. In some we have a very meagre showing pl 
Iwo hundred and ftiftv volumes have 
been idded to the Library since STUDENT Facitities.—In fulfilment of 
lanuary the promise, made in the January Bulletin, 
The gifts were as follows that new facilities would be afforded to 
From Mr. Edward D. Adams. students after January 1, the following 
53 photographs of paintings rules governing sketching and drawing 
From Mr. George A. Hearn, in the Museum are now published | 
: priced sale catalogues Hereafter students and other visitors 
from Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, will be permitted to sketch or make notes ene 
74 Catalogues of sales, exhibitions — of all objects in the collections of the Mu P= 
ind collections seum except those which are copyrighted bul 
From Mr. George Hartwell Bartlett, and those which are lent. In the case of | Et 
Pen and ink drawing, Cambridge, tgo2 the objects which are lent, permission will | anc 
The attendance has been: for January, be granted if the applicant first submits [| bet 
i readers, and for February, 136 readers the owner’s consent in writing lib 
Chere is issued with this number of The use of hand cameras will also be sid 
the Bulletin, a supplement containing the permitted, with the exceptions noted above. inh 
promised annual report of the Library for For all kinds of copying requiring the tra 
the past veal use of an easel or a modelling stand per by 
mission must be obtained at the office of dir 
THE STAFI The continued activity of the Assistant Secretary, and applicants a0 < 
the Museum is evidenced by the following may be required to present a satisfactory ter 
ippointments. ; reference = 
Miss Margarette Brooks, of Salem, has The attendants are instructed to see Bla 


been emploved to assist Professor Morse that persons making use of any of these 
n the classification and labeling of the privileges do not obstruct the passageway) 
Japanese potters through the galleries. ' 
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CLEMENT & CO. TO MAKE 


BRAUN, 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF MuSEUM PAINTINGS.— 


Arrangements have been made for the 
publication of the paintings in the Museum 
by the celebrated firm of photographers, 
Messrs. Braun, Clément & Co., successors 
to Adolph Braun of Dornach, Alsace and 
Paris. The Museum is thus added to a 
list, which already includes most of the im- 
portant galleries of Europe, and com- 
prises many thousands of prints—in fact, 
photographs of most of the celebrated pic- 
tures and drawings of the world. 

The chief value of these prints lies in 
the fact that, being made by the carbon 
process, they are unalterable, and that, 
through the methods employed, the obsta- 
cles attending the reproduction of the exact 
relative values of the different colors in 
photographic negatives have been over- 
come mainly by the use of separate chem- 
ical substances especially adapted to the 
respective colors and tints. 

It is understood that Mr. Adolf Braun 
will come to America to take these photo- 
graphs in person, and that it may be possible 
for owners of private galleries to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to have their 
pictures added to this celebrated collection, 


PRINCIPAL 


ii THREE GRACES, sy W:LLIAM 

Erty (1787-1849).—Etty is classed as 
one of the best colorists among English 
painters. ‘This small painting, although 
but a study for a larger composition, shows 
Etty’s characteristic brilliance of handling 
and fine feeling for the quality of paint 
better than many more ambitious and de- 
liberate works. Etty may almost be con- 
sidered, indeed, as the last painter who 
inherited the scientific methods of the great 
tradition of oil painting. He was succeeded 
by artists who experimented in various 
directions, but since his day there has been 
nocentral and continuous tradition of pain- 
ter’s craftsmanship. 

An interesting life of the painter was writ- 
ten by Gilchrist, the biographer of William 
Blake, a book, Carlyle tells us,'which he 


ATTENDANCE.—The number of visitors 
to the Museum during the month of Janu- 
ary was 60,075. This large figure may 
be averaged as follows: 


Admissions on g pay days........ 1,769 
” “ 18 free days......... 31,382 
= * g tree evenings.... 1,460 
” “ 4 Sundays ........ 24,588 
" by ticket on pay days 876 


The Director of the Museum has been 
so overwhelmed with calls and letters that 
it is found necessary to respectfully re- 
quest that all who have communications, 
other than those of a strictly personal 
character, shall be guided in their corres- 
pondence by the following note: 

All letters concerning purchases, all ap- 
plications for positions, all letters con- 
cerning membership or matters pertaining 
to the Bulletin should be addressed as fol- 
lows: 


To The Secretary of 
THE METROPOLITAN MuSEuM OF ART 
Central Park 
New York 


ACCESSIONS 


JANUARY 20_TO FEBRUARY 20, 1906 
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read “with unusual satisfaction, a book 
done in a vigorous, sympathetic, vivacious 
spirit, and promising me delineation, act- 
ual and intelligible, of a man extremely 
well worth knowing.” 

The picture was bought out of the in- 
come oi the Rogers fund. 


A RomAN TriumpH, By A. C. H. VERNET 
(1758-1836).—Against a background of 
classic buildings passes a pageant of 
ancient Rome. Victorious Caesar in his 
gold chariot drawn by prancing white 
steeds, heralded by centurions, men-at- 
arms and_ standard-bearers, has just 
emerged from beneath the triumphal 
arch to the right of the picture. 

The painting is the gift of Mr. D. O. 
Mills. 
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SECOND FLOOR OF THE BUILDING 











CLASS 


ArmMor—Japanese 


Armor—Chinese. 
Bronzes c ines¢ 
Bronzes Chinese 
Bronzes—Japanese 
Ercuincs—American . 
Frescors—Pompeian 


Furniture, Woop-carvincs, 


ET« 


GLASS 


Irnon—Chinese 


OBJECT 


Seventeen examples of the 
Robert Blum 


Five wall paintings (copi 


One carved panel, Chinese. 


One piece of German 


woodwork 


Six piece 


1 boile 


One fire-box and spice | 


Re nal 


SOURCE 


Bought with income from the Rogers 
Bought with income from the Rogers 


Bought with income from the Rogers 
Fund. 
Gift of Mr. John L. Cadwalader. 


Bought with income from the Rogers 


Fun 1, 


Gift of Cincinnati Museum Association. 
Bought with income from the Rogers 
Fund. 


Bought with income from the Rogers 
Fund. 


| Gift of Mr. Edward Mamelsdorf. 





Gift of Mr. A. R. Schultz. 


| Bought with income from the Rogers 
| Fund. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS—JANUARY 20-FEBRUARY 20, 1906—Continued 





CLASS! 


= OBJECT 


ven specimens 


-Jay ['wo cloisonné “hinge ne panel, five 
locks, one tobacc uc ne box, 
ve incense box, one men of 
articulated wrought n, one vase, 
pair of stirru \ ats, tw 
half masks, two f gauntlets, 


SOURCE 


three Jingasa’s, « ne pair 
of shoulder plat Bought with income from the Rogers 
Fund. 
Thirty-five piec x fragment Gift of Mr. Samuel S. Howland. 
] oO iké holder edesta ] Bought with income from the Rogers 
Fund. 
Cinnabar Gift of Mr. H.R. Bishop and brothers. 
Lt INSTRUMENT» ‘ One bow, South American, one water 
lr t itt] I Q 1 


wo turtle 
American; 

Gift of Mrs. John Crosby Brown. 
Bought with income from the Rogers 
Fund. 
Bought with 
Fund. 


income from the Rogers 


Bouveret : Bought with income from the Catharine 
4 Roman Triumph, by A. C. H. Lorillard Wolfe Fund. 


Vernet ; Gift of Mr. D. O. Mills. 


Borg! A bronz Gift of Mr. James Stillman. 
( I lL I Gift of Mr. Edward Holbrook. 
O beaker, mar] “Van SX 
Lev Gift of Mrs. Abraham S. Lansing. 


Gift of Dr. Adelaide Mills. 


GLas One piece from Burgur 16th Century Bought with income from the Rogers 








R J One Tesudsure-Ori « i Bought with income from the Rogers 
Fund. 
| A cameo elass vase | Bequest of Mrs. James H. Wickes. 








LIST OF LOANS 


~ 
) 


JANUARY 20 TO FEBRUARY 20, 





CLocxs 


ENAME! 


CLASS OBTECI SOURCE 


AND WaTCHES Six German clocl I 
nty-three | Germa 
a ne Sw Lent by Mr. Maurice M. Sternberger 
Ty pecimens ( Lent by Mr. and Mr V. Everit 
Macy 
I atu vo | ; Vir 
i vg; V 1 with ¢ ) I by Mr i Mrs. V. Everit 
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THE BULLETIN 
OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 

Published monthly, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary. 

Subscription price, one do!lar a year; single copies 
ten cents 

Copies for sale may be had at the entrance to the 
Museuin. 

Ail communications should be addressed to the editor, 
Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretary, at the Museum. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE MUSFUM 


The Metropolitan Museum was incorporated April 
13, 1870, “for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
» said City a Museum and librarv of art, of encouraging 
and developing the «tr dy of fine arts, ard the application 
of arts te manufactures and practical life, of advancing 


the geueral knowledge of kindred subjects, aud, to that 


end, of furnishing popular instruction and recreation.” 


OFFICERS 


J. Pierronr Moraan. 
Darius O. Mitts 

Joun Stewart Kennepy 
Roserr W. ve Forest: 
Joun Crossy Brown 
Wirturam Lorinc ANDREWS 


President, 
Vice-Presicents, 


Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Honorary Librarian, 
Sir Caspar Purvon CLarxr 
Assistant Director, F pwarp Korinson 

Curator Emeritus Grorar H. Story 

Curator of Paintings, Rocer E. Fry 

Registrar, P. RB. Reynowps 

Assistant Treasurer, Tuomas W. Duncan 
Librarian, Wirtiam Ciirrorp 
Assistant Secretary, Henry W. Kent 


Director, 


MEMBERSHIP 
CLASSES: 
BENEFACTORS, who contribure or devise $<0,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who con- 


GOI Dacse c cccdi ce ccsacccrecercaecccoess §,000 
FEI.LOWS FOR LIFF, aa, contribute. 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an 

100 


annual contribution of... ..........+005. 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay an 
annual contribution of............. ree 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay an annuai 
ee ee 

re A classes a members are entitled to 


10 


the following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his familv, and 
his non-resident trends, on Mondays and Fridavs. 

Ten comtlimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. These tickets must bear the signature of the 
member. 

Aa invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum, to which all classes of mem- 
bers are invited. 

A ticket, upon request, to any lecture given by the 
Trustees at the Museum. 

A copy of the Annual Report. 

A set, upon request at the Museum, of all hand-books 
published bv the Musem for general distribution. 

In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 
meinbers are entitled, Sustaining and Fe'lowship Mem- 
bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum and to lectures accorded to Annual 


Members; their iamilies 2.e included in the invitation to 
any general reception, and whenever ther subscriptions 
in the ageregate amount to $1 coo they shall be entitled 
to be elected Fellows for-Life and to become members 
of the Corporation. 


ADMISSION 


Hours or Opevine.—The Museum is open daily, 
from 10 a.m. (Sunday from 1 p.m.) to one half hour ie 
fore sunset. Monday and Friday from 8-10 p.m. 

Pay Days.~—-On Mondays and Fridays trom 104 wy. 
to one-half hour before sunset, an ad.nission fee of 25 
cents is charged to al! « xcept members and copyists. 

Cuitpren.—Children under -even years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an older person, 

Priviteces.— Members are admitted on pay days on 
presentation of their membership ticket. Persons hold- 
ing member's complimentary tckets are entiiled to one 
free admittance on a pav day. 

Teachers of the public schbo.s, endorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. a ay in Art and other sc.sools receive similar 
tickets on application to the Assistant Secretary. 

Copyinc. —Requests for permits to copv in the Museum 
on any day except Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays 
shoula be addressed to the Assistant Secretary. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 


For full information concerning the exhibits, visitors 
are referred to the General Guide, published annually 
and for sale atthe entrance. The index to the collections 
issued herewith, will be found useful for those desiring 
to locate a special class or cullection of objects. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library, entered from Gallery 15, containing up- 

ward of 9,000 volumes, chiefly on Art and Archzology, 
is open daily, except Sunday, and 1s accessible to students 
and others. 

Puorocrarus.—A collection of photographs of musi- 
cal instruments, ancient and modern, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, painting and the industrial arts, together with the 
Fdward D. Adams collection of photographs of archi- 
tecture and sculpture of the Renaissance, may be seen 
in the Library 


CATALOGUFS 


The catalogues of Museum ccllections now in print, 
number 20. These are for sale at the entrances to the 
Museum, and at the head of che main staircase. They 
are supplied to members free, on personal application 
at the Museum. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Photographic copies of paintings, musical instruments, 
and ebjects belonging to the Museum, made ty the 
Museum: photographer, ae for sale at the Fitth Avenue 
entrarice. Orders by mail, including applications for 
reproductions of objects not kept in stock, may be ad- 
dressed to the Assistant Secretary. 

Carbonettes, Size measuring 8x10 inches, $ 4o 

“ “ 1IXI4 &s 90 
“ “ “ 18x22 és. 3.00 


PLASTER REPRODUCTIONS ON SALE 


A hist of plaster casts made, and on sale, at the Museum 
may be had on application to the Assistant Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 


A restaurant is located in the basement on the North 
side of the main building. Meals are served 4 /a carte 
from 10 A.M.—§ P.M., and table d*hote, from 12 M.—4 PM 
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tie first step toward the formation of 
a “ good working library’’—all that 
for the time being was contemplated by the 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art—was taken by them, soon after the re- 
moval of the Institution in 1879 from the 
Cruger Mansion, in 14th Street, to the build- 
ing in Central Park. A room was set apart 
asa library in the basement of the Museum’s 
new home, and $250 was appropriated for 
its first year’s support. Mr. Heber R. 
Bishop, a Trustee of the Museum, made 
it an endowment of $2,000, which he later 
generously increased to $5,000. The feel- 
ing of encouragement that this gift of Mr. 
Bishop afforded the librarian a quarter of 
a century ago is still with him, a distinct 
and pleasant memory. 
_In the Annual Report of the Trustees 
lor the year 1881 the attention of the public 
was, for the first time, drawn to the Library 
and its needs in the following paragraph: 
“An art library for the use of visitors is 
an essential part of the working plan of 
the Museum, which hitherto it has not 
been possible to enter on. The increase of 
the exhibitions, and the necessity. of books 


of reference for the use of the Director and 
his assistants in preparing catalogues, has 
led to a more systematic attempt to gather 
a library. This is now a pressing demand, 
and to supply the immediate want, the Trus- 
tees ask a contribution of works on art and 
kindred subjects. A small beginning has 
been made. The Librarian reports that on 
the 1st of November, last, the Library con- 
tained 64 bound and 132 unbound books 
and pamphlets. Since that date have been 
added by gift and purchase, 173 bound and 
“8 unbound volumes, bringing the total 
number up to 447 books and pamphlets 
now in the Library. In the meantime we 
are in daily need of encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, works on painting, history, sculpture, 
archaeology and art in general. Members 
will probably find in their libraries very many 
such works, which will be acceptable and 
valuable for the use of the Museum. Ex- 
penditures of this nature are among the 
constant necessities of such an institution; 
but the Trustees have been compelled to 
confine their purchases to the lowest meas- 
ure of absolute need: the labor of preparing 
catalogues has been increased and delayed 
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by the necessity of sending to distant li- 
braries in the city for reference. While the 
present demand is only for a working li- 
brary for manifest use, it is hoped that we 
shall, in time, possess a library which will 
serve all the purposes of reference, in all 
departments of art, for visitors to the Mu- 
seum.,”’ 

The 237 bound and 210 unbound vol- 
umes that the room in the basement, known 
contained at the time the 
showed a discouraging 
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abov c 


Library, 
was written, 
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rate of progress; but it is to be remembered 
that it was a day of small things with the 
Museum in all its various departments. 
Its entire property in 1881 was valued at a 
little more than $600,000. 

In 1883 Mr. Henry G. Marquand added 
$2,000 to the Library endowment fund, the 
income from which, with other gifts and 
an appropriation from the Trustees, fur- 
nished an annual income of about $1,000, 
and this amount, approximately, has con- 
stituted the sole support of the Library until 
the last two years, except in 1894, when 


ART 


an additional sum of $1,000 for binding 
books was granted by the Trustees. 

In the report of the Trustees for the year 
1883 the attention of members was again 
directed to the Library, and that the appeal 
was not without effect is shown by the 
list of donations received the following year, 
which covers three pages of the report. 

Up to the close of the year 1885 about 
a thousand volumes had found their way 
into the L ibrary, besides the collection of 
books and pamphlets relating exclusively 
to Benjamin eecsenge mi ide by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Huntington of Paris, and pre. 
sented to the Museum ‘by the Hon. John 
Bigelow. 

In 1888 the south wing of the Museum 
was completed and opened to the public, 
and the Library was removed to the room 
it still occupies in the southeast corner of 
this extension. During the year it had been 
enriched by the gift of Mrs. Lucy Drexel, 
made in the name of her late husband, a 
former Trustee of the Museum, of twenty 
three manuscripts and early printed books. 

The table cases in the Library were pro- 
vided for the exhibition of this little nu- 
cleus of a collection of manuscripts and 
incunabula, which a few years later was 
augmented by the gift of Miss Mary LeRoy 
King, of an illuminated manuscript on vel- 
lum in three volumes, in an exceptionally 
fine state of preservation—the “De Civi- 
tate Dei” of St. Augustine in Spanish. 

In 1892 the collection formed by Mr. 
Edward C. Moore, of the firm of Messrs. 
Tiffany and Co., came by choice of the 
members of his family, to the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art. It included (to quote 
from the report of the Trustees for the year 
ending December 31, 1891) of antique 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan vases; Tanagra 
groups and figurines; glass; jewelry; porce- 
lains; metal work and other objects of art, 
together with a reference library of many 
hundred valuable illustrated works. The 
460 volumes comprised in this collection 
have been kept distinct in cases in the west 
end of the gallery of the Library. FEighty- 
nine volumes were otherwise added by 
gift in this year,and 81 by purchase, a dis- 
couragingly slow rate of accretion, but un- 
avoidably so for the good and sufficient 
reasons stated by the Trustees in their report 
for the year 1892 as follows: ““The amount 
of funds at the disposal of the Librarian 
barely sufficed for the acquisition of new 
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ublications that were needful from day to 
day in the study of the collections of the 
Museum.” A considerable portion of the out- 
layhere alluded to, had been for subscriptions 
to various periodicals considered necessary 


‘, order to keep workers in the Museum 





of Art are great spendthrifts of space, for 
so many of them run to folios and elephant 
and atlas folios in size. ‘The capacity of the 
present Library room was estimated at the 
time of its construction at 10,000 volumes. 
That limit has been reached, and the books 
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LEAF FROM A I4TH CENTURY MANUSCRIPT DE CIVITATE DEI 


BY SAINT AUGUSTIN 


abreast of the times, and in touch with the 
thought and movement of the day, in their 
particular lines of study. The magazines 
regularly received by the museum at this 
time numbered 28; they now number 92, 
and include all the most important serials 
of value to the Museum published in 
English, French, German, Greek, Italian 
and Japanese. 

The class of books required by a Museum 


are overflowing into the adjacent board 
room of the Trustees. In the new wing of 
the Museum, about to be erected, provision 
must necessarily be made for a steady and 
rapid increase in the contents of the Library 
for the will of the late Jacob S. Rogers di- 
rects that a portion of the income of the 
fund he created is to be devoted to the 
purchase of books for the Library, and 
the way now lies open for the acquisition 
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of books as rapidly as the Museum may 
require them and favorable opportunities 
for their purchase occur. The complete 
realization of the hope expressed in the re- 
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THE SCOPE OF 


. i iews of the Director of the Museum 

respecting the scope of the Library are 
contained in the following statement made 
by him at a recent meeting of the Trustees. 

The addition of a well-selected refer- 
ence library to an Art Museum ensures a 
completeness which no available amount 
of objects or specimens could otherwise 
effect. Art objects by themselves, de- 
tached from their original surroundings, 
are but scant illustrations in the history 
of art, and without the assistance of a vast 
amount of collateral information would 
possess little more value than that afforded 
by a scrap book filled with choice prints, 
selected only on account of beauty in 
style or execution. 

We can never pretend to completely il- 
lustrate by original objects the many changes 


port of the Trustees, which is quoted at the 
beginning of this article, is now only a 
matter of time and labor. 
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which have marked the growth af art in its 
progress with civilization, as few master- 
pieces of the great artists of past times, whose 
works mark an epoch in their several art 
crafts remain outside public collections. 
But with an actual specimen here and there, 
good facsimiles, reproductions of objects 
otherwise unattainable, and a well-equipped 
Library, in which photographs and prints 
of every attainable art work in the world, 
together with the necessary books contain- 
ing the history of the objects and their au- 
thors, we may hope in future years to be in 
a position to state that our Museum walls 
contain everything which may enable any 
artist, craftsman, student, or collector to 
recognize and classify any example of man’s 
handicraft in which art has been studied or 
unconsciously developed. 
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Such a Library must be distinctly spec- 
ialist, its field strictly confined to the classes 
of objects within the scope of the Museum, 
and rare works or early editions should show 
progress in the history of books, or of their 
illustrations or bindings. And such spec- 
imens should not be continually stored in 
the Library, but placed on exhibition in one 
of the adjacent galleries, in order that visi- 
tors may see that in the production of a book 
the application of fine art is as important 
as in other art crafts. A Library is now 
a recognized necessity in every national mu- 
seum, and although the great capitals may 
already possess libraries thoroughly com- 
plete, it is very seldom that they are suf- 
ficiently near the Museum to be of use to 
students and officials who, daily and hourly, 
require the books for reference purposes. 


The South Kensington Museum, in 
London, was forced in 1856 to start a 
Library within its walls for referenre 
works on “Art and Education” and 


although this Library was viewed with 
little favor by the government and even by 
the head administration of the Museum, 
the growth vear by year was so rapid that 
before 1860 it became nex essary to divide 
it into two divisions under separate heads, 
and now the National Art Library and the 
Science Library have become two of the 
largest and most complete specialist li- 


braries in the world. The National Art 


Library contains over 200,000 works, 180-, 
000 catalogued photographs and many thou- 
sands of prints and drawings, which are not 
exhibited in the Museum galleries, but kept 
for reference purposes only. The indexing, 
with cross reference, of the collection of 
photographs has occupied a special staff of 
five people for over six years, the great im- 
portance of photographs for reference pur- 
poses having been fully acknowledged. 

There remains the question of the want 
of durability in many modern art text books, 
even those of a costly nature, but against this 
is the fact that in the building up of the col- 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum, the 
great work has to be done in a few years, and 
books will be amongst*the most important 
tools used by us in achieving the result. I, 
therefore, propose that in dealing with the 
Library, the Committee should place no 
restriction upon the quantity of books 
purchased, or the space necessary to prop- 
erly house them, and I would advise a 
comparison with the work done in the Nat- 
ural History Museum, and the arrangement 
for storage of the books with the small col- 
lection and space in the present Art 
Museum. 


The attendance in the Library is con- 
stantly increasing, and is at present more 
than one hundred per cent greater than it 
was only six months ago. 
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PARTIAL 
RECENTLY 


HE following partial list of books 
purchased during the past year in- 


dicates the character of the Library that 
the Museum Trustees are at present endeav- 
oring to form. 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF ART 


BuUSHELL, S. W. 

Chinese Art. Vol. I. 

DALLAWAY, JAMES. 
Anecdotes of the arts. in 
London, 1500. 
Du SOMMERARD, A. 
Les arts au moyen Age. 
rr Vols. 
HAMERTON, P. G. 

The present state of 

France. 
HARTMANN, S. 

A history of American art. 

1902. 2 Vols. 
Journ, Henry. 

L’art et la province. Paris, 1893-1896. 
2 Vols. 

KLEIN, W. 

Geschichte der 
Vols. I and II. 

LEwINE, J. 

Bibliography of 

London, 1808. 
Lievre, E. 

Les collections célébres d’ceuvres d'art. 

Paris, 1866. 
MICHEL, A. 

Histoire de l’art depuis les premiers 
temps chrétiens jusqu’A nos jours. 
Paris, 1905. 

PARIS EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE 1900. 

The chefs-d’ceuvre. Philadelphia, 1900. 
2 Vols. 

PLEYTE, C. M. 
Indonesian art. Hague, rgor. 
RICHTER, J. P. & Taytor, A. C. 
The golden age of Classic Christian Art. 
London, 1904. 
RUSKIN, JOHN. 
Mornings in Florence. 
Scuwarz, A. N. 
L’art russe. 
Suprno, J. B. 
Arte Pisana. 


London, 1904. 

England. 
Paris, 1838- 
1540. 


the fine arts in 
London, 1892. 


Be ston, 


Griechischen Kunst. 
Leipzig, 1904-1905. 


18th century art. 


Orpington, 1875. 
Moscou, 1894. 


Firenze, 1904. 


LIST OF 
ADDED TO THE 


BOOKS 
LIBRARY 


WALPOLE, Horatio. 
Works. London, 1787. 5 Vols. 
Westropp, H. M. & WAKE, C. S. 
Ancient Symbol Worship. New York, 
1875. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


BARTOLI, PIETRO S. 

Admiranda Romanarum antiquitatum 

ac veteres sculpture... Rome, 1693. 
BERLIN MUSEUM. 

Handbiicher 
Religion. 
1905. 

Heinrich Schliemann’s Sammlung Tro- 
janischer Altertiimer. Beschrieben 
von Hubert Schmidt. Berlin, 1902. 

BERNOULLI, J. J. 

Rémische Ikonographie. Stuttgart, 1882- 

1894. 4 Vols. 
CAPART, JEAN. 

Recueil de monuments égyptiens. Tome 

II. Bruxelles, 1905. 
HAMPEL, J. 
Alterthiimer des friihen Mittelalters in 
Ungarn. Braumschweig, 1905. 
Lecuat, H. 
Epidaure. Paris, 1895. 
Micatl, G. 
Storia degli antichi popoli Italiani. 
Milano, 1836. 3 Vols. 
MITANT, L. A. 
Studi e materiali di archeologia e numis- 
matica. Firenze, 1905. Vol. III. 
MONTFAUCON, BERNARD DE. 
Les monuments de la monarchie fran- 
caise. Paris, 1729-1733. 5 Vols. 
Ripper, A. de 
Catalogue des bronzes trouvéssur |’Acro- 
pole d’Athénes. Paris, 1896. 
RopocaNaAcHl, E. 
Le Capitole romain. 
SCHLEMBERGER, G. 
L’epopée byzantine. 
3 Vols. 
Six, J. 
De Gorgone. 
WALDSTEIN, C. 
The Argive Hereum. 


die Agyptische 


Von A. Erman. Berlin, 


Paris, 1905. 


Paris, 1896-1905. 


Amstelodame, 1885. 


Vol. II. Boston, 


1905S. 
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GALLERIES, COLLECTIONS 
AND EXPOSITIONS 


BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. 
One hundred and twenty of the most 
noted paintings at Bridgewater House 
Text by Lionel Cust. West- 
minster, 1903. 
La CoLLecTION Dutvirt. 

Histoire de la collection par G. Cain. 
Paris, 1903. 2 Vols. 

GALLERY OF LANDSCAPE PAINTERS... 

AMERICAN SCENERY. New York, 1872. 

GONSE, L. 

Les chefs-d’ceuvre des musées de France. 
Sculpture, Dessins, Objets  di’art. 
Paris, 1904. 

Les chefs-d’ceuvre des musées de France. 
Peinture. Paris, 1900. 

Hartiey, C. G. Compiler. 

Pictures in the Tate Gallery. London, 
1905. 

HERMITAGE MUSEUM. 

Les Rembrandts de l’Ermitage Impé- 
rial de Saint-Petersbourg. Quarante 
planches gravées a l’eau forte, par N. 
Massaloff. Leipzig, 1872. 

Huysrecuts, E. 

Catalogue des tableaux de maitres an- 
ciens et modernes . . . Antwerp, 
Igo2. 

LAFENESTRE, G. 

L’exposition des _ primitifs 

Paris, 1904. 
Law, Ernest. 

Holbein’s pictures at Windsor Castle. 

London, rgor. 
MAaprip (SPAIN). 
Columbian historical exposition, 1892- 
1893. Washington, 1895. 
MIcHEL, F. 
Les musées d’Allemagne. Paris, 1886. 
Morray, D. 

Museums: their history and their use. 

Glasgow, 1904. 3 Vols. 
New York CrysTAL PALACE. 

Illustrated by G. Carstensen and 

Charles Geldmeister. New York, 1854. 
PANNWITz. 

Die Sammlung von Pannwitz. Miinchen, 

IgoS. 
Ricketts, C. S. 
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